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quot Spirit, will often find their way to the hearts and 
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; —__ | few broken words or in a longer discourse, will 
rele tend to kindle and increase in the hearts of the 
audience individually those aspirations which are 
the essence of spiritual worship, and will con- 
tribute to their edification and advancement in 
the Christian course. The young and the un- 
converted, who might happen to be present, 
Whilst it is evident that, for this intercourse | could hardly fail to be favorably impressed with 
of the soul with the “ Father of Spirits,” it is | the evidence of sincerity and earnestness in the 
not essential that there should be any vocal ex- worshippers, and to participate to some extent 
pression —whilst, in fact, it is probably in “ the | in the spirit and influence pervading the assem- 
silence of all flesh” that the enjoyment of this | bly ; the effect of which would be far more pow- 
blessed communion will be the most free and un- | erful than the sweetest music or the most im- 
restrained, the most uninterrupted, the most | posing ceremonies, in bringing them into the 
pure, and the most complete, yet it has consisted | ranks of the true worshippers. 
with His wisdom and with his condescending| A Church thus gathered, in ever so mean a 
goodness, to give to his church, apostles, evan- | building, composed, it may be, of persons in 
gelists, pastors, and teachers, “for the perfecting | every stage of religious progress, from the newly 
of the saints, for the work of the ministry, for | awakened sinner to the matured Christian, be- 
the edifying of the body of Christ ;’’ and it is | longs to the militant portion of that glorious 
from her living members that He, whose pre- | Church, prefigured by the outward temple of 
rogative alone it is, still condescends to select Jerusalem with its costly magnificence and beauty 
ministers for his own service. For, as under |—the one, a temple made with hands, and richly 
the Law, so under the Gospel, ‘no man taketh | furnished with decorations pleasing to the senses 
this honor unto himself, but he that is called of | of man; the other, composed of “ living stones,”’ 
God, #s was Aaron.”’ Having themselves “ tasted | some of them in the process of being hewed and 
that the Lord is gracious,’ they are filled with | squared by the great Master Builder for their 
the love of Christ, and with desires that others | respective places in the spiritual house, and some 
may be brought to the same blessed experience. | already fixed there, more or less adorned with 
They feel constrained “ to testify the gospel of| the gifts and graces of the Holy Spirit, and all 
the grace of God.” They can say with Paul|‘“ growing together into a holy temple in the 
that ‘ necessity is laid upon them.’’ When they | Lord ”—a temple intrinsically beautiful in the 
venture to speak as ‘‘ ambassadors of Christ” in | eyes of Him who “ seeth not as man seeth,”’ and 
the congregation, it is truly an act of submission | who “ dwelleth not in temples made with hands, 
and worship. They speak in obedience to Him | neither is worshipped with men’s hands asthough 
who has a right to command their services. Not | he needed anything.” 
seeking their own honor—nct preaching them-| In this living Church, preacher and hearer 
selves, ‘¢ but Christ Jesus the Lord,” they testify | would be found, each in his respective sphere, 
of that which their hands have handled spiritu- | unitedly worshipping Him who is a Spirit, “ in 
ally, and from their own experience are prepared | spirit and in truth.”” Their words also agrecing 
to direct sinners in the way of salvation. The| with their inward feelings, there would be the 
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true harmony of which the music practised under 
the Law may be regarded as a figure—a har- 
mony not only of heart with act, but also of 
heart with heart—a harmony which would ascend 
with acceptance to the throne of the God of 
truth, who, in return, we may reverently be- 
lieve, would shower down abundant blessing upon 
such a congregation. By the influence of His 
own Spirit, he would at times humble and make 
contrite the hearts thus gathered before Him, 
and render their prayers fruitful in supplies of 
strength for their resistance against the evil pro- 
pensities of fallen nature, and for the right per- 
formance of every social and religious duty. 
Such is the legitimate fruit of all true worship, 
and unless the growth of this fruit—that of a 
holy life—be promoted by it, we may well sus- 
pect unsoundness in our practice in regard to 
our devotional exercises. It will be but “as 
sounding brass or as the tinkling cymbal.” 


“To religious feelings as to other things,” 
says Dymond,* “the truth applies ‘by their 
fruits ye shall know them.’ If those feelings do 
not tend to form the inclinations to piety and 
virtue, they certainly are not devotional. Upon 
him whose mind is really prostrated in the 
presence of his God, the legitimate effect is that 
he should be impressed with a more sensible 
consciousness of the Divine presence; that he 
should deviate with less facility from the path of 
duty ; that his desires and thoughts should be 
reduced to Christian subjugation ; that he should 
feel an influential addition to his dispositions to 
goodness; and that his affections should be ex- 
panded towards his fellow-men. He who rises 
from the sensibilities of seeming devotion, and 
finds that such effects as these have not been 
produced in his mind, may rest assured that in 
whatever else he has been employed, it has not 
been in the pure worship of that God who is a 
Spirit. When the soul is permitted, 
as it were, to enter into the sanctuary of God, 
when it is humble in His presence, when all its 
desires are involved in the one desire of devoted- 
ness to Him, then is the hour of acceptable wor- 
ship—then the petition of the soul is prayer— 
then is its gratitude thanksgiving—then is its 
oblation praise.” 

It is well, however, to remember that the im- 
portant practical results above mentioned are not 
altogether dependent on the sensible enjoyment 
of the presence of Him who is to the true be- 
lievers the beloved of their souls. We are too 
apt to conclude, that unless somewhat of devo- 
tional fervor is experienced, our religious meet- 
ings are profitless ; whereas, if we should have 
to retire from them, even under a painful sense of 
our inability to control our wandering thoughts, 
and to concentrate them on the one great object 
for which we are assembled, and have thus ac- 
quired some increase of self-knowledge and hu- 
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* “ Essays on the Principles of Morality.” 
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mility; and if this self-knowledge shall have 
somewhat stimulated our desires after higher at- 
tainments, so far from the time having been lost, 
an important step in the Christian course has 
been gained. But let us ever bear in mind that 
if, at other times than those set apart for reli- 
gious exercises, we are living thoughtlessly, or 
pursuing business as the one thing needful, with- 
out reference to our future well-being, it is un- 
reasonable to expect to partake of the comforts 
of the Spirit. It is those who, in their ordinary 
avocations, are careful not to allow their thoughts 
to dwell too continuously on the things of time 
and sense, and who, in their daily walk, are 
cherishing the habit of secret communion with 
their God, who will find it the most easy rightly to 
perform public worship. . When beset with 
wandering thoughts, or with weakness of faith, 
or with coldness of heart, they know that an 
Almighty helper is ever at hand, and to him 
they lift up their souls. They are thus per- 
mitted at times through His assistance, to re- 
alize the experience of an Apostle, “‘ when I am 
weak, then am I strong.” 

May Christians of every denomination be 
willing to look at this matter seriously and can- 
didly. It is a subject on which depends, to a 
a very large extent, not only the substantial 
prosperity of the respective churches of every 
name, but, also, the progress of Christianity in 
the world at large. When it shall become evi- 
dent to beholders that Christians are sincere in 
their devotions, by the rich abundance of their 
good fruits—by their charity—their meekness— 
their humility—their purity—their integrity— 
their temperance in all things—then may we ex- 
pect the fulfilment of the prophetic language, 
‘The Gentiles shall see thy righteousness, and 
all kings thy glory.”’ ‘They that despised thee 
shall bow themselves down at the soles of thy 
feet, and they shall call thee the city of the 
Lord, the Zion of the Holy One of Israel.’ 

In conclusion, the writer would venture to 
add one brief remark of practical and individual 
application. Admitting, as we must, that in 
the practice of a worship the most overlaid with 
forms and ceremonies, there may be instances of 
spirituality of mind, and, on the other hand, 
that in the disuse of all forms, there may exist 
idolatry in one or other of its varied phases, let 
us never forget that whether we use this form or 
that, or no form at all, if we are choosing to fol- 
low the inclinations of our own hearts when con- 
scious that we are acting in opposition to the 
will of God, it is manifest that in thus serving 
our natural desires in preference to Him, we are 
violating the first commandment in the Deca- 
logue—a commandment containing the sum and 
substance of the whole matter—‘ Thou shalt 
have no other gods before mz.” 





Unless virtue guide us, our choice must be 
wrong.— Penn. 
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From the American Messenger. 


‘‘ THE LORD IS IN THIS PLACE, AND I KNEW IT 
NOT.” 


The following incidents occurred the last winter 
in the neighborhood of S There had been 
no preaching or means of grace. The people 
generally seemed living only for this world, intent 
on gaining riches and lands. There was no Sab- 
bath-bell to call them to the house of worship ; no 
voice of prayer, no hymns of praise ascended to 
heaven from those humble homes. Though 
here and there individual Christians were found, 
yet the banner of the cross had never yet been 
unfurled in that lonely neighborhood. 

Suddenly and without any apparent cause, 
except directly from above, God’s Spirit seemed 
present with them. A few old ladies, with 
hearts throbbing warmly for the Saviour, met to- 
gether for prayer. The Spirit of God, which 
moves where it listeth, had been exerting its 
marvellous influence upon the heart of a little 
boy in the neighborhood. With none but God 
to teach him, he had been brought tothe Saviour; 
and though only eleven years old, he felt that 
he had been born again. He heard of this 
meeting, and though so small a boy, and with 
all the bashfulness of youth, he was moved to go 
and tell them of God’s mercy to himself. He 
felt that he must let others know what Je-us had 
done for his soul. He did so, telling his story 
with dilated eye and quivering lip. How the 
hearts of those praying women were moved and 
quickened by this joyful news the Christian need 
not be told. 

By some means a young man, careless and 
godless, found his way to the same meeting, and 
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hearing this simple narrative of conversion, he 
broke forth with loud scoffs and ridicule. “ It 
is all sham and trash,”’ said he; “ you shall not 
go on talking such nonsense ;”’ and with rough 
words and insulting laughter, he obliged him to 
take his seat in mortification and tears. His 
conduct was so shameful that the meeting broke 
up in confusion. As they were about leaving, 
one or two of the ladies called this little boy 
aside, and told him that they would have a 
meeting for prayer alone by themselves. They 
requested him to tell no one about it, but to 
come to-morrow and join them at a certain place. 
There they met, and in simple language poured 
forth their petitions, praying especially for the 
young man who had broken up their meeting. 

A day or two after, the little boy was told 
that this young man had called at the house and 
wished to see him. Remembering his violence, 
he was very much afraid, and would not go down, 
thinking he had come to ridicule and insult him. 
But the young man insisted on seeing him, and 
begged so hard that he was at last induced to go. 
The young man came forward and in tears 
grasped his hand. “Oh, Willie, I have had no 
peace or sleep since I treated you so badly, and 
heard yourstory. I ama poor miserable sinner. 
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I want you to pray for me, and tell me what I 
must do.” Again, in artless language, Willie 
told his simple story. They knelt together, a 
rough arm encircling that childish form, and 
prayed for mercy to that God who is the hearer 
and answerer of prayer. 

God soon spoke peace to the young man’s 
troubled heart. There was a light in his eye, 
and a joy in his heart, which he had never felt 
before. He went again to the prayer-meeting, 
Willie leading him by the hand, now humbled 
and repentant. He too was constrained to tell 
his story, and became a most zealous and active 
Christian laborer. Going around among his 
friends and companions, he exhorted them to 
come to that Saviour whom he had found so pre- 
cious. 

Thus began an extensive and powerful revi- 
val. All the neighborhood seemed moved. 
With no preacher of the gospel save the prayers 
and exhortations of these simple people, num- 
bers were led to the cross. A church was or- 
ganized, and they are now looking for a settled 
pastor, where three or four months ago no re- 
ligious service, not even a prayer-meeting, was 
to be found. Truly out of the mouths of babes 
and sucklings God has perfected praise. 





FRIENDS’ ADDRESS TO DR. LIVINGSTONE. 


AT A MEETING FOR SUFFERINGS, HELD [IN LONDON] THE 
51TH OF THIRD MONTH, 1858. 


Report is made, that, in accordance with the 
verbal encouragement given by this meeting, an 
interview was sought and obtained with Dr. 
Livingstone, in reference to his contemplated 
return tothe continent of Africa, in the charac- 
ter of British Consul; when the following ad- 
dress was presented to him, and to which he sent 
a written reply. The address and reply are as 
follows :-— 


ADDRESS. 


“We request our friend Doctor Livingstone 
to accept the acknowledgment of the Christian 
interest which has been awakened in our minds 
by his recent important travels on the continent 
of Africa. 

‘Our gratitude to the Lord is afresh raised, 
in that He has been pleased to conduct thee 
through many trials and dangers, amongst a 
people of a strange language, and in penetrating 
into countries not before visited by European 
travellers. And our Christian affection and 
solicitude are warmly engaged on thy behalf, in 
the prospect of thy again going forth to visit 
those lands. 

“Tn attempting to open the way for commer- 
cial intercourse with the inhabitants of that 
country, we believe it to be thy first and sincere 
desire, that they may be brought to a knowledge 
of that redemption and salvation which come by 
the Lord Jesus Christ. May this continue to be 
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thy daily care, in dependence on the blessing 
and guidance of Almighty God. 

“It has lamentably been too often the case, 
that the representatives of professedly Christian 
nations, in their love of money and their earnest- 
ness to accomplish selfish ends, have violated 
the first principles of Christian morality, and 
have so acted as to bring dishonor upon the name 
of our holy Redeemer. 

“ Deeply impressed with the truth of the de- 
claration, ‘Them that honor me I will honor,’ 
permit us to convey our warm desires, that that 
which has been, and which is, as we thankfully 
trust, the great object of thy life, to honor the 
Lord in the exercise of those talents with which 
he has entrusted thee, may still be uppermost in 
thy view. May no commercial interest, no temp- 
tations incident to the office to which thou art 
appointed, ever warp thy judgment, or turn thee 
aside from a strict adherence to those Christian 
principles of justice, mercy, and love, which are, 
we doubt not, dearer to thee than any earthly 
consideration. 

“« May the blessing of the Lord be with thee, 
and keep thee from day to day ; and may He be 
pleased to make this interesting and important 
embassy instrumental to the advancement of the 
Gospel of Christ, our Saviour, among the nations 
whom thou art intending to visit. 

“ JostaH Forster, JosePH Cooper, 
SAMUEL Fox, Rosert Atsop, 
Ropert Forster, Joun Hovekin, 
THomas Norton, J. B. BRAITHWAITE. 

“ London, 10th of Second Month, 1858.” 


REPLY. 
































elevated race has been beneficial. May I be al- 
lowed to press upon my friends the necessity of 
action in the direction indicated. My efforts are 
all to be made with a distinct reference to the 
ultimate extinction of Slavery. I hope that by 
free labor on the African soil, slave labor, which 
is always dear labor, will be rendered unprofita- 
ble. 1 sympathise deeply with all the efforts 
which have been put forth by the Socicty of 
Friends, for the extinction of Slavery, and I 
hope for their sympathy in the work to which I 
am appointed. 

‘‘ Should it please Him who orders all things, 
not to grant me the immediate success I hope 
for, you will all kindly make allowances for the 
difficulties before me. I shall do my duty, and 
trust to the Almighty Father for the fruits. 
Many thanks for your Address from 

“ Davip LIVINGSTONE.” 





‘ Of a meck and quiet spirit which is in the sight of God 
of great price.” 

‘‘ There lived at Basle an opulent citizen whose 
wife was a believer, but he himself feared not 
the Lord. His practice was to spend his eve- 
nings in a wine house, where he would often 
tarry till 11, 12, or even 1 o’clock. On such 
occasions his wife always used to send her ser- 
vants to bed, and sat up herself to await the re- 
turn of her husband. When at last he came, 
she used to receive him most kindly, never re- 
proached him in the least, either at the time or 
afterwards, nor complained at all on account of his 
late hours, by which she was kept from season- 
able rest. Moreover, if it should be needful to 
assist him in undressing himself when he had 
drunk to excess, she would do this also in a very 
kind and meek way. Thus it went on fora long 
time. One evening he was again, as usual, in a 
wine house, and having tarried there with his 
merry companions till midnight, he said to them, 
‘“T bet, that if we go to my house, we shall find 
my wife sitting up and waiting for me, and she 
herself will come to the door and receive us very 
kindly ; and if I ask her to prepare us a supper, 
she will do it at once without the least murmur, 
or unkind expression or look.’’ His companions 
in sin did not believe this statement. At last, 
however, after some more conversation about 
this strange statement, it was agreed that they 
would all go to see this kind wife. Accordingly 
they went, and after they had knocked, found 
the door immediately opened by the lady herself, 
and they were all courteously and kindly received 
by her. The party having entered, the master 
of the house asked his wife to prepare supper 
for them, which she, in the meekest way, at once 
agreed to do; and after awhile supper was served 
“Viewing the contact of Europeans with| by herself, without the least sign of dissatisfac- 
native tribes as a whole, I think that where) tion, or murmur, or complaint. Having now 
Christian men have been on the ground as soon| prepared all for the company, she retired to her 
as men of the world, the presence of the more|room. When she had left the party, one of the 


“18, Hart-street, 18th February, 1858.” 


‘“‘ Tt gives me much pleasure to accept of the 
expression of Christian sympathy contained in 
the Address of the Society of Friends; and I 
can assure them that my chief desire and aim 
are, and shall be, to bring the Africans to the 
knowledge of the redemption of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. I beg your prayers, that I may continue 
for ever to feel, that the promotion of his glory 
in the welfare of my fellow-men and extension 
of his kingdom, is the only object worth living 
for. 

‘Tn as far as commerce is concerned, I hope 
that it may have no blinding influence oa my 
mind. I have but little taste for it myself, and 
do not desire to be much permanently involved 
in it. Indeed, my position as a Consul, prevents 
my having anything directly to do with it; but 
it would be a great advantage if Christian men 
would feel it to bea duty to engage in commerce 
in such countries, pursuing it upon strictly Chris- 
tian principles, for the sake of forwarding trade- 
morality by their influence and example. 


a 
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gentlemen said: “ What a wicked and cruel man|derful goodness in preserving our health—a 
you are, thus to torment so kind a wife.” He} work to a wonder (oh, that we ever may be thank- 
then took his hat and stick, and without touching | ful for it!) and also that He has thus made us 
a morsel of the supper, went away. Another| worthy to suffer for His name’s sake only. We 
made a similar remark, and left, without touch-| are not quite an hundred, are well, and in good 
ing the supper. Thus, one after another left,| content, peace and love, and want nothing. We 
till they were all gone, without tasting the sup-| pray God keep you, and crown your assemblies 
per. The master of the house was now left alone, | with His ancient glory—Amen.” ‘This letter 
and the Spirit of God brought before him all his} is signed on behalf of themselves and the other 
dreadful wickedness, and especially his great| prisoners by Richard Sneed, Charles Harford, 
sins towards his wife: and the party had not| Charles Jones, Paul Moon. * ° 
left the house half an hour, before he went to} In the brief and very imperfect sketch, which 
his wife and requested her to pray for him, told| I have now given, of the persecutions of our 
her that he felt himself a great sinner, and asked | Friends in Bristol and Somersetshire, and to 
her forgiveness for all his behaviour towards her.| which I may have occasion hereafter to refer, 
From that time he became a disciple of the Lord| nothing has been further from my wish, than to 
Jesus.” —Life of Geo. Muller. excite feelings of indignation against the perse- 
: cutors, or against the “political or religious par- 
ties to which they belonged. Surely the effect 
should rather be, to lead us to magnify the grace 
by which so many were enabled with boldness, 
and yet in meckness, to confess their Lord, and 
to manifest their allegiance to Him, not coanting 
their lives dear unto themselves, so that they 
might finish their course with joy. Does not 
their example also call loudly upon us to consider 
whether the foundation on which we ourselves 
are building, is the same as that which stood so 
firm beneath them, amidst the storms of trial to 
in Newgate, (Bristol,) to the Yearly Meeting in| which they were exposed? I do not know that 
London, dated, Fourth month, 1685. ‘Dear! I can better close the present Lecture, than by 
friends and brethren:—This being a season| quoting the words of evangelical consolation, 
wherein you may be glad, as well as desirous to} which George Fox addressed to his fellow-suffer- 
see, or at least to hear from one another, as fel-| ers, during this period of persecution to which I 
low members of that living body, of which Christ | have referred, somewhat redundant though they 
Jesus is the head, we thought it not unreasona-|be. They are contained in Samuel Tuke’s ex- 
ble that you might hear from us, who though} cellent selection from George Fox’s Epistles, a 
still in bonds, yet in good satisfaction, knowing} book which deserves to be more largely read 
that affliction is that in which all the righteous| than I suppose it to be. This extract is given 
in all ages ever pass to God’s heavenly king-| at p. xi. of the Introduction. He says, “If the 
dom.” * * * «This is our God; and as| world do hate you, it hated Christ, your Lord 
we have waited on him, he hath suffered us to| and Master, also; if they do mock, and reproach, 
want no good thing; neither hath anything| and defame, and buffet you, they did so to your 
seemed hard to us; insomuch, that we can truly} Lord and Master also; who was, and is, the 
say to God’s glory only, ‘It is manifold better} Green Tree that gives nourishment to all His 
to suffer with the people of God, than to enjoy branches—His followers. If the world do per- 
the pleasures of this sinful world.’”” * * secute you, and take away your goods or clothes, 
“Dear Friends!—In your approaches to the| was not your Lord and Master so served? Did 
Lord, pray for us. Oh, let us watch and pray,| they not cast lots for His garments? Was not 
and that continually, one for another, that God| He haled from the priests to Herod, and before 
would keep us faithful by His divine grace, to| Pontius Pilate, and spit upon? And if they 
serve Him in meekness, holy fear and innocency, | hate thee, and spit upon thee, He was hated and 
unto our lives’ end. This hath been the hope| spit upon for thee. Did He not go to prison for 
and end of our calling, from the dark ways in|thee? And was He not mocked and scourged 
the world, to the marvellous light of Christ} for thee? Did He not bow to the cross and 
Jesus, which hath shined in our hearts, through | grave for thee, He who had no sin, neither was 
which we have seen the way of life, and know| guile found in His mouth? And did He not 
Him who is the truth, and there is not another. | bear thy sins in His own body upon the tree? 
God enable us to love Him above all, and to| And was He not scourged for thee, ‘by whose 
cleave to Him through the loss of all. We are|stripes we are healed?’ Did He not suffer the 
but worms, and of no might: and have none in| contradiction of sinners? who died for sinners, 
heaven but Him alone, nor can desire any.’ | and went into the grave for sinners, and died for 
* * * Praise God with us, fof His won-'the ungodly, yea, tasted death for every man; 













Extracts pop “ Three Lectures on the Early His- 
tory of the Society of Friends in Bristol and 
Somersetshire. By WinttAM TANNER.” 


(Continued from page 803.! 


It would have been easy to multiply extracts 
from the letters of the poor prisoners, breathing 
a spirit of meek submission and of cheerful 
trust; but I must content myself with a notice 
of two of these epistles. The following are ex- 
tracts from that which was addressed by Fie: ds 
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who, through death, destroyed death and the that if asked again, she would try to tell just 
devil, the power of death, and is risen, for death how she did stand, and own what she knew of 
and the grave could not hold Him; and the her Saviour’s love. But the question was never 
powers and principalities, with all their guards asked again. Soon she removed with her father 
and watches could not hold Him within the into a strange place, and commenced house- 
grave; but He is risen, and is ascended far| keeping. Here the question of uniting with 
above all principalities, powers, thrones and do-| Friends came again to her mind, but new ob- 
minions, and is set down at the right hand of | structions continued to be raised, and many of 
God, and remaineth in the heavens, till all things | the old ones remained as strong as ever, aud the 
be restored, and He is restoring with His light, | old reasoner still found means to keep her back. 


REVIEW. 














grace, truth, power, Spirit, faith, gospel oe 


word of life; so that you read of some that came 


to ‘sit together in heavenly places in Christ | 


Jesus.’ ”’ 


(To be continued.) 


For Friends’ Review. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A MINISTER IN THE SOCIETY 
OF FRIENDS. 


(Concluded from page 808.) 


In theautumn, her father removed to the village, 
farther from meeting, and here she began to be 
introduced to more unprofitable company, and 
unprofitable reading fell into her way; tempta- 
tions began to thicken around, for the three 
years tocome. Yet she endeavored to maintain 
something of the spirit of prayer and patience, 
to be serious and careful of her words, but still 
her heart fainted and fell short of a public con- 
fession, and thus she took the jewel that God 
had given her, to deck herself with. Still she 
was measurably preserved from sin, though sur- 
rounded by temptation. She left home and spent 
three months in nursing a sick aunt ; and coming 
home, found her mother, for fear of whom 
she had neglected to confess her Saviour, on her 
death-bed; and after six months of painful, 
anxious watching, she was laid in her grave. It 
is thus, when we permit our dearest friends to 
hinder us from serving God, that His anger is 
poured out upon us in some way. Some affliction 
is sure to be brought uponus. This C was 
made to experience ; yet she did not see that her 
sins had brought this calamity upon her, and 
therefore she did not repent and take up the 
cross, as she should have done. Her mother was 
laid to rest in peace, utterly unconscious of hay- 
ing been made, by the archenemy, a stum- 
bling block in the way of her daughter. But now 
the family was broken up, and she was thrown 
among strangers, from place to place, till finally 
one asked the question, ‘* Have you got religion ?”” 
Long used to conceal her feelings, she answered 
evasively, “ [ am not a professor.” It was sup- 
posed to mean that she had no religion. Im- 
mediately she felt condemned that she had 
denied her Lord. “‘ Why,’’ said she inwardly, ‘1 | 
am not a member of any Christian Church, and | 
how can I say I am a professor, unless I am such 
an one?’ But, like Peter, thou knowest not | 
the Man ; thou art guilty of Peter’s sin, said the 
inward yoice. Much troubled, she promised, | 








C had now reached her 19th year. Her 
mind was more dark, and her temptations and 
buffetings were more and greater than ever be- 
fore, and she was farther from purity of heart. 
She had lost ground since her denial, and was 
much fallen from the innocency she once stood 
in; yet she was mercifully visited, and several 
times was strongly tempted to speak in the meet- 
ings, though she was not a member. Her father 
bow removed West, and settled in the wilderness. 
Here the same temptations and discouragements 
followed her, and made her weak in every 
thing she did, and after various changes she 
finally became settled in a more permanent loca- 
tion; and after many trials she was made to 
feel how wrong, and false, and derogatory was 
her position ; and in much confusion she got up 
in a Methodist meeting, and blunderingly con- 
fessed something of her real situation. She now 
again in earnest began to think of uniting with 
some religious denomination, but was so con- 
founded that she knew not what to do, or which 
way to go, yet endeavoring to seek for Divine 
wisdom, was finally enabled to request a right 
of membership among Friends, yet so wavering- 
ly, that the committees hardly knew what to re- 
port about her, yet she was received. For 
several months the clouds and darkness were 
very great, but she afterwards was favored with 
a clear sense of the Saviour’s love, and the own- 
ing witness that she was a child of God, toa 
degree that she had never known before. This 
occurred when she was about twenty-five years 
old, and it will be recollected that the cross of 
Wm. Penn was brought to her mind when she 
was thirteen, making twelve years lost in inde- 
cision and sin. ©! would it have been so, had 
some kind friend or overseer tenderly conversed 
with her, and invited her to unite with the So- 
ciety? How kind it would have been if some 
one could thus have borne a part of her burdens! 
Time would fail to describe all the obstacles in 
her way, but one was that she did not know the 
mode of admission, through all the earlier part 
of her experience. Another snare was the in- 
sinuation that if she was really good, it could be 
seen without her telling it, or, as it seemed to 
her, sounding a trumpet before her by a profes- 
sion. 

All children ought to be taught early in life 
to confess their Lord, and to feel and acknow- 
ledge their dependence on Him for all their 
spiritual strength. But if our Society is not 
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faithful in teaching its birthright members their 
high obligations in this respect, their circumei- 
sion will become uncircumeision, and avail noth- 
ing. Let us remember how strictly ancient 
Israel were required not only to study the law 
themselves, but to teach it to their children, and 
this precept preserved them as the people of the 
Lord, through a period of nearly two thousand 
years, with a promise of final restoration yet to 
be accomplished. Now what the Society of 
Friends needs is the thorough instruction in our 
principles of every child. Then would it arise 
and shine. 


For Friends’ Review. 
MAKING WILLS. 


The stewardship of Friends is two fold. They 
have duties in the disposition of their property 
during life; and by Will. Few, if any, of them 
ever become liable to the charge of being ‘“ worse 
than the infidel,” by neglecting to provide for 
their children, but many, it is feared, are very 
deficient in their duty to the surviving partner, 
or widow. To illustrate by an example :—A 
Friend left his prop:rty to his wife and children, 
in about equal portions to all. Of that portion 
intended for his wife, she could only use the 
interest during her natural life. She had no 
control over it beyond this. If she married 
again, she lost all. Those portions left to the 
children were under no restrictions as to marriage, 
but the whole, principal and interest, was given 
to them and to their heirs and assigns forever. 
She had labored assiduously, during a long life 
of union with her husband, assisting him to 
amass his wealth. The children had not labored, 
but only consumed. She was feeble and worn 
out with these long labors, and in justice as well 
as kindness should have had a large portion. 
They were young, fresh and vigorous, and pre- 
pared to accumulate for themselves. Yet this 
individual was regarded by many as having 
made for her an unusually liberal provision—a 
decisive proof of the general narrowness of sen- 
timent towards widows. Other instances are 
much worse. In one, a man, who was worth 
seventy thousand dollars, left nearly the whole 
to a daughter, who had already married a wealthy 
man, and a scanty pittance to his wife who had 
no other means of support. In another case, 
the whole property was left to the children and 
none to the wife. I do not propose to show 
what she might have had by law had she entered 
into contention and litigation with the heirs, for 
my object is merely to show the intention of the 
testators. 

It would seem that enlightened minds of the 
the present day have not become wholly freed 
from the usages of savage nations in making 
women an inferior class of the human race, to 
be used when convenient, and afterwards trod- 
den under foot and cast out. It is proper, how- 
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ever, to say, that only a part of the instances 
cited were members of the Society of Friends— 
a Society probably further removed from the 
barbarous state in respect to the treatment of 
women, than any other body or organization, 
although there are many exceptions on both 


hands. 

There is another very common practice which 
often results in unkind treatment of the owners 
of estates themselves in their declining years. 
I do not allude to the occasional practice, which 
no prudent man could adopt, of transferring all 
his property to his children on condition of a 
comfortable support for the remainder of his days. 
But the cases are common where it is known to 
heirs that men, after a long life of labor, intend 
to leave ample estates at their death. This ex- 
pectation on the part of the heirs lessens their 
own energy and economy, for they feel sure of 
being well provided for, and do not see the ne- 
cessity of labor and diligence. They depend 
wholly on what is coming to them, and after a 
while the temptation crowds itself continually on 
their minds, “‘ Why, how the old man holds out; 
how much longer he lives than other men !” 
In this way also, a grievous wrong is done to 
the children,—first, in destroying their self-re- 
liance and energy; and secondly, in throwing 
temptation before them to neglect those whom 
they should love and revere. This two-fold evil 
might be at once avoided by wealthy men becom- 
ing, to a certain extent, their own executors— 
distributing yearly to their heirs as they may 
need; or, if not necessary, to charitable pur- 
poses; with the determination and announce- 
ment also, that at death these supplies must 
cease, and the remainder of the estate be given 
to the cause of benevolence. If this were so, 
heirs would never rejoice at the death of an aged 
relative. This would also prevent a serious in- 
convenience to children, who sometimes in early 
life struggle with small means, and after gaining 
a competency receive liberal additions by be- 
quest. A hundred dollars at the first named 
period would do them more good than a thousand 
afterwards. Q. 


FORGIVENESS. 


Near the end of the seventeenth century, a 
Turkish grandee in Hungary made a Christian 
nobleman his prisoner, and treated him with the 
utmost barbarity. ‘The slave—for such he was 
—was yoked with au ox, and compelled to drag 
the plough. But the fortune of war changing, 
the Turk fell into the hands of the Hungarians, 
who said to their enslaved fellow conntryman, 
“Now take your revenge upon your enemy.” 
This was in accordance with the customs of the 
age; and the Turk, supposing, as a matter of 
course, that he would be tortured to death, had 


already swallowed poison, when a messenzer 
| o . . . . . 
‘came from his Christian slave, telling him to go 








in peace, for he had nothing to fear. The 
Moslem was so impressed with this heavenly 
spirit, that he proclaimed with his dying breath : 
‘¢] will not diea Moslem, but | die a Christian ; 
for there is no religion, but that of Christ, which 
teaches forgiveness of injuries.’””— Youth’s Duy- 
spring. 





A VETERAN SUBSCRIBER. 

A subscriber, who called on us a few days since, 
to make advance payment for a year’s subscrip- 
tion, informed us that he had taken the Spy for 
sixty seven years successively; that during that 
time he had resided at various places in the State 
and out of it, and that, wherever he had been, 
the Spy had always gone with him, and been a 
welcome weekly visitor in bis family. It is plea- 
sant to record such instances of fidelity and perse- 
verance in well-doing.— Mass. Spy. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 4, 1858. 


DECEASE OF JOHN YEARDLEY.—In the early 
part of 7th month last, our readers were informed 
that John Yeardley, a Minister, residing at Stam- 
ford Hill, near London, was about to pay a reli- 
gious visit to the Armenian Christians and the 
Turkish population of Asia Minor. Subsequent 
accounts mentioned his arrival in Constantino- 
ple, and the affecting intelligence of his death is 
now received. 

After attending to some religious service in 
the neighborhood of that city, he became so un- 
well that it seemed best for him to return home. 
He arrived there, much enfeebled, on the even- 
ing of the 9th ult.; symptoms of apoplexy came 


on, and he quietly expired on the afternoon of 


the 12th. 

Thus has another faithful laborer in the vine- 
yard of his Lord been called to “ receive that 
which is right.” During his several journeys 
upon the Continent of Europe, the language of 
the prophet might, doubtless, have been appro- 
priately used in reference to him: ‘* How beau- 
tiful on the mountains are the feet of him that 
bringeth good tidings, that publisheth peace ; 
that bringeth good tidings of good, that publish- 
eth salvation; that saith unto Zion, thy God 
reigneth.” 





Tue ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH.—The first mes- 
sage conveyed, on the 16th ult., by the Atlantic 
Cable from Europe to America was the heavenly 
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anthem, “ Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good will toward men;” and the 
first transmission of news, on the 25th ult., gave 
the gratifying intelligence that a treaty of peace 
bad been concluded with China by England and 
France ; that commerce is to be thrown open in 
China to all nations, and that the Christian re- 
ligion will be tolerated by the Emperor. This 
pleasant coincidence accords with the spirit of 
our President’s answer to the Queen, in which 
he desires that this means of communication— 
‘a triumph more glorious, because more useful, 
than was ever won by a conqueror on the field 
of battle,””—may be a bond of perpetual peace 
and friendship between nations, and an instru- 
ment, under Divine Providence, to diffuse reli- 
gion, civilization, liberty and law throughout 
the world. 





AUTHORSHIP OF THE POEM ENTITLED “ THE 
Beacon.”’—This beautiful poem, published a 
few weeks since in the Review, as the produc- 
tion of P. M. James, of Manchester, England, 
had long been familiar, under the name of “ The 
Lighthouse,” to many of our readers, as well as 
to the Editor, and a general impression has pre- 
vailed that it was written by Thomas Moore. 
The suggestion, by a friend, to this effect, in a 
subsequent number, has induced considerable 
investigation of the authorship, but the poem 
has not been found in any one of the various 
editions of Moore’s works which have been ex- 
amined. It was, however, published in Phila- 
delphia many years since, on a sheet, with musi- 
eal notes, and the name of Thomas Moore was 
given as the writer. So far as appears at pre- 
sent, this is the only ground upon which the 
poem can be claimed as Moore’s; and the evi- 
dence is by no means conclusive, for it may be 
fairly presumed that if he was really the author, 
it would have found a place in his works. 

The claim of P. M. James to the authorship 
is clear and positive. The volume presented 
by him to our correspondent, and from which 
she copied the poem, has this title ;—‘ Poems 
by P. M. James, Manchester; Sims & Dinham, 
Exchange st., 1841;” and the Preface says, ‘‘ The 
following poems have been selected from many 
others, written in the course of a life much occu- 
pied by avocations of a very different nature. 
Some of them have already appeared in print, 
and others have been circulated in manuscript. 


a 
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To the Author they have proved a recreation from 
the cares of business; and have sometimes filled 
his mind with pleasant thoughts, when surround- 
ing circumstances contributed very little to his 
pleasure. Amongst many causes of gratitude, 
he therefore has reason to number the gift of a 
poetical temperament, which, without interfering 
with the performance of the duties of life, has 
served to heighten the enjoyment of existence. 

“© Manchester, April, 1841.” 

«The Beacon” is the first poem in the book, 
the authorship of which is thus distinctly 
claimed; and it was presented to our corres- 
pondent by the author, with the express under- 
standing that he wrote it, and that the volume 
could not be obtained from any other person ; 
having been printed for private circulation. 





Diep, at Hallowell, C. W., the 3d of 8th mo., 1858, 
Saran Bowerman, widow of the late Jonathan Bower- 
man, in the 88th year of her age, a member of West 
Lake Monthly Meeting. 

She became convinced of our principles in her youth, 
and by a steady adherence thereto through the varied 
scenes of a long life, proved to those around her that 
she was following no “cunningly devised fable,” but 
that she was in meekness and simplicity endeavoring 
to follow in the footsteps of a crucified Saviour. 

She removed to Canada with her husband about the 
year 1798, and had many privations to endure in get- 
ting to their small and distant meeting, she and her 
husband frequently travelling many miles on foot, and 
carrying an infant with them. Many times in after 
life she has been heard to express her satisfaction in 
having been thus faithful in the discharge of this 
duty. 

The “ memory of the just is blessed,” and believing 
that by the grace of God, she was what she was, we 
feel, without any desire to eulogize the creature, that 
a tribute is due to her memory, as to one who was 
beloved and honored amongst us. She had acceptably 
filled the station of an elder about thirty years. As 
long as her strength permitted she was diligent in the 
attendance of our meetings for worship and discipline, 
her judgment in the latter being pertinent, and her 
word of counsel or encouragement being grounded in 
the Life, proved acceptable and strengthening to her 
friends. 

Retaining her faculties to the last, she was qualified 
to drop a word of counsel to those around her; and 
her friends have the consoling belief that she is indeed 
gathered into the Heavenly garner of eternal rest,— 
‘« Like as a shock of corn cometh in in his season.” 

, on the 11th of 3d mo. last, at the residence 4 





his parents, Garret and Abigail Pim, in Columbiana 
Co., Ohio, JosepH Pim, a member of Sandy Spring 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, in the 21st year of his} 
age. 

“This dear young friend was naturally of a serious | 
and thoughtful disposition of mind, and evinced that | 
he was not insensible of the unsatisfactory nature of | 
all this world can bestow, realizing that “here we} 
have no continuing city,” “no safe abiding place,” 
and that he felt an interest in the things of eternal 
duration, that he might obtain a “ treasure in the 
heavens that fadeth not away. 

During his illness, he manifested much patience and 





sweetness of spirit, although somewhat clouded in 
view of his acceptance with his Heavenly Father, ex- 
pressing much concern that he might be prepared, and 
that his way might be clear. 

On the 5th of 3d month, apprehending his time to 
be short, he said, “I feel that I have no hardness 
against any of the human family.” On a friend re- 
marking that it was a happy thing to be able to for- 
give all, “Yes,” he replied, “and I feel that I can 
forgive all freely; may I thus be forgiven.” At 
another time he said, “I feel that it is through the 
mercies of a gracious Lord that I am to be saved. I 
am afraid that I have put off the work longer than I 
should.” On the 6th, he said, “I have been thinking 
seriously, and feel concerned ‘about my situation. I 
have no doubt about getting to a better world, but 
fear I am not conscious enough. Oh! I have no doubt 
about it, and I hope you will all meet me there. I 
have always been inclined to religious thoughtfulness, 
but have sometimes shunned it.” Then addressing 
his father he said, “I know that thou hast watched 
me with all the tenderness of a parent, and hast 
warned me, but sometimes I disobeyed.” 

On the 7th, he remarked to his father, “I feel some 
dissatisfied; I can hardly concentrate my mind; I know 
my time is short, and if I should miss of a safe land- 
ing, how dreadful would be my conditien; I know 
there is mercy in store for me.” On his father re- 
marking, he hoped his prospect would be brighter 
before leaving us, he repeated, “I know my time is 
short, and it seems almost as though the grave was 
opening to receive me.” On the 8th, he remarked, 
“when I am asked if I am ready, I can hardly answer 
in the affirmative.” On being asked if there was any- 
thing particular on his mind, he replied, “ No, there 
is not.”” On the morning of the 9th, he said, ‘1 feel 
composed and calm;” again repeating, “when the 
question arises, am I ready, I can hardly answer in 
the affirmative ; although there appears to be nothing 
particularly in the way, yet I feel fearful I do not get 
deep enough.” 

His breathing becoming more quick and laborious, 
and he, in consequence, more restless, he said, ‘it is 
hard work ;’ sometime after remarking, “I think I 
feel more composed within the last few hours; I now 
feel nothing in my way.” Being asked if he was 
willing to go, he answered, “I can say that I am.” 
It becoming more difficult for him to breathe, he 
asked, whether it would be likely to last long in that 
way; being answered in the negative, with a hope 
that his prospects were good, he replied, “I can say 
that they are. My mind was uncommonly free this 
forenoon ;” afterwards adding, “while I can speak, I 

bid you all farewell; 1am going home.” To anuncle 
who was waiting on him, he said, “‘ I wish my funeral 
neat but moderate.” 

On the morning of the 10th, he said, “I had a hard 
night of it last night, but had uncommon comfort two 
or three times in the course of it.”’ His mind was very 
calm through the day and following night. He seemed 
to be clothed with peace, being sensible very nearly 
to the last, when he passed easily and quietly away 
about 3 o’clock, P. M. 

Disp, on the 2d of 6th mo. last, in Dinwiddie Co., 
Virginia, CaTuarine L. Borer, ‘relict of Jonathan 
Butler, aged 56 years and six months. This beloved 
Friend bore with much patience and entire resigna- 
tion a painful and lingering illness, frequently expres- 
sing her confidence that her Heavenly Father would 
not afflict her more than was meet. It was delight- 
ful to see, as her time of departure drew near, how 
her heart seemed to overflow with love toward every 
one. A few days before her decease, she said that 
she “ had found peace, and felt a confidence that the 
everlasting Arm would be near to support her through 
the dark valley of the shadow of death.” 
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Diep, At the residence of her father, Macedon, N. 
Y., on the 15th of 8th mo., Ann Aveusta, daughter of 
Alexander and Esther A. Purdy, aged 29 years, a 
member of Farmington Monthly Meeting. 

She was of a cheerful disposition, and although sur- 
rounded by an extensive circle of relations and friends 
and much to attach her to this world, she was ena- 
bled through divine grace to give up all and resign 
herself into the arms of her holy Redeemer. 

From a child she delighted in the company of seri- 
ous persons, reading the Bible, and, when health per- 
mitted, in attending meetings, also First-day schools. 
She was remarkably meek and patient through her 
illness, and received all who called to see her with a 
pleasant smile, at one time saying she felt as though 
preparing to take a pleasant journey. 

She frequently engaged in supplication, not only 
for herself but for others, that they might be pre- 
pared for the final change. A short time before her 
death, she remarked, “ the room looks dark; do not 
be alarmed, J am not;’ then added, “Oh Heavenly 
Father! I pray thee, that this, my last prayer, may be 
accepted, and that I may be admitted, through Christ 
my Saviour, into thy heavenly fold and rest, prepared 
for the righteous, where there will be no more sor- 
row, pain or trouble, but peace and joy for ever more.” 

Soon after she peaceably and quietly passed away. 


Selected for Friends’ Review. 


THE TRUE FOUNDATION OF SIMPLICITY AND 
SELF-DENIAL. 

_I think these apparently little things, in prin- 
ciple, matters of the deepest importance. Every 
thing that is a mere form, a mere habit and 
custom in divine things, is to be dreaded ex- 
ceedingly ; life, power, reality, this is what we 
have to aim after. Things should not result from 
without, but from within. The sort of clothes 
I wear, the kind of house I live in, the quality 
of the furniture I use, all such like things should 
not result from other persons doing so and so, or 
because it is customary among those brethren 
with whom I associate to live in such and such 
a simple, inexpensive, self-denying way; but 
whatever be done in these things, in the way of giv- 
ing up, or self-denial, or deadness to the world, 
should result from the joy we have in God; from 
the knowledge of our being the children of God ; 
from the entering into the preciousness of our 
future inheritance, &c. Far better that for the 
time being we stand still, and do not take the 
steps which we see others take, than that it is 
merely the force of example that leads us to doa 
thing, and afterwards it be regretted. Not that 
I mean in the least by this to imply we should 
continue to live in luxury, self-indulgence and 
the like, whilst others are in great need; but we 
should begin the thing in a right way, that is, 
aim after the right state of heart, begin inwardly 
instead of outwardly. If otherwise, it will not 
last. We shall look back, or even get into a 
worse state than we were in before. But, oh! 
how different if joy in God leads us to any little 
act of self-denial. How gladly do we do it then! 
How great an honor do we esteem it to be! How 
much does the heart then long to be able to do 
more for Him who has done so much for us! 





We are far then from looking down in proud 
self complacency upon those who do not go as 
far as we do, but rather pray to the Lord that he 
would be pleased to help our dear brethren and 
sisters forward who may seem to us weak in any 
particular point, and we also are conscious to 
ourselves, that if we have a little more light or 
strength with reference’to one point, other breth- 
ren may have more light or grace in other re- 
spects—From “The Lord’s Dealings with 
George Muller.” 





For Friends’ Review. 
EDWARD PEASE. 


My dear friend, 8. Rhoads :—In the removal 
of this good and great man many in this land 
share with Friends of his own country in a deep 
sense of bereavement. This will be peculiarly 
the case with those who, with thyself, as his 
correspondents, were the recipients of epistles 
peculiarly rich and instructive. There is one 
trait in his character to which at this time I de- 
sire to call attention, and for this purpose have 
selected a few passages illustrative thereof, from 
a file of letters with which one of his correspon- 
dents has been favored. I refer to his steady, 
cheerful, thankful appreciation of the blessings 
of life amidst the infirmities of age, and his 
maintenance of a humble, peaceful, may I not 
add blissful, state of preparation to meet the 
Bridegroom of souls at his coming. I trust that 
in thus giving a few passages merely of this 
character, I do not violate improperly the sacred- 
ness of epistolary correspondence. Surely some 
qualified hand in Great Britain will gather from 
the rich harvest of materials a worthy biography 
for the benefit of successive pilgrims. 


Thy friend, 


Darlington, 6th mo., 1855.—All the repay- 
ment I can make is, filled up measure (according 
to my holding of it) of that precious cement by 
which disciples were to be known and to be 
bound to one another. * * * 1] was humbled 
in thinking how unworthy I was, * * * in- 
'deed, I seem constantly to dwell under 
this humiliating sense—so much of affection 
amid boundless blessings,—so that to beg for 
ability to render acceptable thanksgiving and 
i is very much the mantle of my spirit. 
Indeed, such have been the dealings of boundless 
mercy to me in, I trust, some refining chasten- 
ings and in innumerable ways, that few have so 
many attractions to the blessing of existence ; 
yet the things that are seen stand far inferior to 
those which are not seen and are eternal. So 
that, my endeared friends, bound in that sacred 
covenant which George Fox says is of God Al- 
mighty’s making, you know that to be with 
Christ is far better. 

Eighth month 3d, 1855.—The best love, tke 
i of Christ, his Church and its members, has 
no boundary of space or distance; * * * and 
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in this fellowship is it not, my dear friends, very 


|which a gracious Creator has been pleased to 


sweet to love and be loved? I cannot in re-| bless me—an affectionate, sympathising heart. 


turn do justice to your sympathies and encour- 
agement to the poor aged pilgrim to hold out 
to the end; your faith that there is laid up for 
him a crown which the righteous Judge shall 
give. IPfsuch, in least portions, is to be his, it 
will all be in the great mercies of Him in whom 
there is a trust that, all unworthy as I am, He 
hath blotted out mine iniquities and forgiven 
my sins. But whatever may be our hopes, our 


I am much favored with health, yet the lack 


j of that which supplies each joint, renders me 


very stiff and slow, and some little of the bind- 


|ing of old age is coming; but infinite loving 
| kindness is extended to me beyond all my powers 
|of thankfulness and praise. 


WAR—ITS WASTE OF MIND. 


attainments, our faith, all wust be held as the} I have already alluded to war as eminently 
gracious grants obtained through the medium of| hostile to mental improvement. Probably no 
our consecrated High Priest, our Advocate and | custom of society has been more so; and conse- 


Intercessor ; to feel the blessing of his media- 
tion, our Comforter not leaving us orphans or 
comfortless. 

First mo. 29th, 1856.—You can excuse much, 
as I shall feel myself a very old man, if it be 
the good pleasure of my Heavenly Father to 


continue me a few months longer, to enter my 
90th year. 


I fear, docs fully in thankfulness respond to, or 
pen or tongue can express. 


Third mo, 28th, 1856.—I cannot but rejoice 


But what a life of mercies and| 
blessings mine has been, far more than my heart, | 


quently it is chargeable with a vast waste of 
intellect. It exerts this pernicious influence 
in part by destroyiag the lives of many who 
'might be the intellectual ornaments of their 
country ; for the highest and most enterprising 
minds are most apt to be drawn into the vortex 
of vice, because they love its powerful excite- 
ment. The wars of Julius Cesar destroyed not 
less than two millions; those of Alexander of 
| Macedon, as many; those of Napoleon, twice as 
wany. Nor can it be doubted that all the wars 
which have blasted the globe have swept from 


that the canopy of heaven yields such a sweet) its surface as many human — ee ae 
and grateful shade. it. Again, war inevitably produces a state o 
things most unfavorable to the advancement of 





Sizth mo. 6th, 1856.— | ; : ° 
: conclesion of — oe : a’ aan * os knowledge. Literature and science can flourish 
: I J ae ee ee Ou! only amid the calm and security of peace. The 
know I could once have done better, but I am| <8 i 
saticfied and thank@el he eo mach of the bien |e spirit awakens too much excitement, and 
s ) RB \- . . . + . 
uitess off eaiabemen an cua is ao I 8 brings into too powerful action the ferocious pas- 
ae J ed to me, + fare | sions, to allow of the cultivation of the intellect. 
not say few and sorrowful have the days of the| eal con. 
ann Tent ; | The public mind becomes a stormy sea, ingulfing 
years of my pilgrimage been, for mercy, kindness | . : Se 
b ; ; : >} every thing which cannot live in a tempest. 
ounty and love, have been showered upon me. | p: . cee 
Sg ° . ; | Finally, the great pecuniary expenses of war, 
ome bitter chequerings have been in the! _)- : iddli 
ki . which fall most heavily upon the middling and 
indnesses of heavenly love. : i 
- : * whe i | poorer classes, deprive them in a great measure, 
E eventh mo. \ith, 1857.—The frost of old | and for a long time, of the leisure and money 
age which I do not regret, prevents my writing | necessary for extending the blessings of educa- 
such a letter as my heart could wish. tion through the community. The agricultural 
Third mo. 5th, 1858.—You will see how} and manufacturing interests of a country are left 
very feeble mentally, and physically weak, the| by war in a deranged state, and a heavy public 
poor writer of this letter is. Yet thanks be to} debt is usually entailed upon the nation ; and to 
Him who left us the most precious legacy, Love, | pay this debt, and restore the business of the 
he condescends to grant me this in its fulness | country to a healthy condition, demand the time 
| to himself and his Church. No words can ex-|and strenuous labors of the citizens. A few 
| press my thanks and gratitude to my God, for| facts may more strikingly illustrate this point. 
blessings beyond all count. Ah! to be with| There is, perhaps, no part of the world where 
Him, and the just of all generations, would bea} amore efficient system of general education is in 
possession of that fulness of joy, where through | operation than in the State of New York. In 
boundless wercy I have faith to trust we shall, 1830, with a population of one million nine 
meet ! | hundred and eighteen thousand six hundred and 
Sixth mo. 22nd, 1858.—Since the receipt of, eighteen, she expended ene million one hundred 
thy * * * * letter I have been struggling | and tweuty thousand dollars for common schools 
through weeks of discouragement, whether [} and academies, where nearly all of her half mil- 
could acknowledge it, my writing nearly un-| lion of children and youth were in a course of 
intelligible, my best feelings so poor, my vision | education. To provide the same means of io- 
so very dim. Yet there is one remainder so_ struction for the seventeen willions of the United 
precious, the love of my friends, the church, and, States, in 1840, would cost ten millions of dol- 
my Lord, that to forbid its flow to these would be lars ; and to provide the same for the twenty-five 
to put a hardship on myself, and check that with millions of Great Britain would need fifteen mil- 
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lions; and for the eight hundred millions of the 
entire globe it would require four hundred and 
seventy millions of dollars. Now, let us com- 
pare these sums with the expenses of war. 

The revolutionary war of this country with 
Great Britain cost our government six hundred 
millions, while the individual losses by the citizens 
of both countries must have been many times 
as great. Suppose it the same, and here we have 
expended on the American side, in seven years, 
money enough to provide the present population 
of the whole country with instruction like that 
enjoyed in New York for one hundred years, and 
the population of Great Britain for eighty years. 
The last war with Great Britain cost our govern- 
ment fifty millions ; and, on the same principle as 
above stated, enough money was spent to afford 
similar instruction to both countries for ten years, 
although the war lasted but two and a half years. 
A single war with Bonaparte cost Great Britain 
five thousand two hundred and fifteen millions 
of dollars—sufficient to afford the means of in- 
struction to all her population for three hundred 
and fifty years, and to give the same means to 
all the world for eleven years. In 1835, the 
national debt of Great Britain, incurred for war 
purposes, amounted to three thousand eight hun- 
dred and ninety millions of dollars. The inter- 
est on this is one hundred and forty-two millions, 
and would furnish her inhabitants with the 
means of education for ten years; that is, she 
pays a yearly interest that would dothis. The 
daily expenses of a man-of-war, when in service, 
are about fifteen hundred dollars, or more than 
half a million for a year. Nineteen such ships 
would of course cost as much as to educate all 
the children in the United States. Ten such 
ships, to say nothing of the sum requisite for 
their construction, would require a pecuniary 
outlay as great as the income of all the benevo- 
lent societies in Great Britain and the United 
States, which in 1840 was five million one hun- 
dred and thirteen thousand four hundred and 
twenty-two dollars. 

The average expense of the Florida war, car- 
ried on with only a few hundred Indians in the 
swamps of that country, has been from two to 
five millions, from 1835 to 1840—a sum nearly 
equal to that collected, with vast labor, as the 
fruit of Christian benevolence, among the forty 
millions of Great Britain and the United States. 

But the expenses of war are not confined to 
the period during which the war lasts ; for it is 
the common maxim of rulers, in time of peace 
to prepare for war. The sum paid for this pur- 
pose by the United States from 1791 to 1832, a 
period of forty-one years, was seven hundred 
and seventy-seven willions, or nineteen millions 
annually. This was twelve times more than all 
the other expenses of the government during 
the same period, and would give instruction to 
all the children of the United States for twice 
that number of years. In 1837 and 1838, we 
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paid twenty-six millions annually for the same 
purpose. The expenses of the English govern- 
ment, from the same cause, from 1816 to 1837, 
a period of twenty-one years of peace, were two 
thousand and ninety-one millions of dollars, 
or one hundred millions per year—sufficient to 
educate her entire population for nearly seven 
years. If we suppose the expenses of the 
United States and the other governments of 
Europe to be only half as great as those of Great 
Britain for war purposes during peace, we should 
still have the startling aggregate of five hundred 
millions annually—a sum sufficient for the educa- 
tion of all Europe and the United States for 
more than three years, and all the world for more 
than one year. If the whole world expended 
as much in proportion to their numbers for war 
purposes during peace, it would form the fright- 
ful sum of one thousand six hundred millions of 
dollars—sufficient to educate all its population 
three and a half years. Truly this is a peace 
establishment with a vengeance. 

These statements seem more like the dreams 
of disordered fancy than like sober fact. But 
they are most painfully true; nay, they fall far 
short of the reality. But, instead of looking on 
the dark side of the picture, as I expected to do 
when I began these statistics, they have thrown 
a bright beam of promise upon the future condi- 
tion of the world. They show us how immense 
are the pecuniary capabilities of the human fa- 
mily. They show us what an incalculable amount 
of funds the world will have at its disposal, for 
the promotion of science, literature, and religion, 
when they shall be brought to act according to 
the principles of reason and religion ; for all that 
now goes into the war channel will then be con- 
secrated to the service of knowledge and benev- 
olence. In spite of all the oppressions and dis- 
advantages under which the human family have 
hitherto labored, they have been able to sustain 
this immense war tax which I have described. 
Nay, I have mentioned only the direct expenses 
of war. But the losses always sustained by with- 
drawing men from their regular pursuits, by 
blocking up the outlets of trade, by idleness and 
discouragement, and in a multitude of other 
ways, are far greater. In addition to all this, in 
most countries men have been compelled to sus- 
tain the extortions of tyrannical rulers. Yet 
has the world borne all these immense taxes; 
and a few years of peace are generally sufficient 
to enable a nation to recover its pecuniary inde- 
pendence. How vast, then, will be its surplus 
pecuniary resources when war and oppression 
shall cease, and all its energies can be devoted 
unobstructed to the various pursuits of business ? 
Instead of the stinted sums which men are now 
persuaded, with great difficulty, to bestow upon 
objects of education and benevolence, and which 
leave those devoted to such pursuits to discour- 
agement and heart sickness, because their hands 
are so tied and their energies so cramped, there 
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will then be ready for every noble object more 
than is wanted. Millions wil] then be substi- 
tuted for thousands. This is indeed a bright 
page of human history, on which we are per- 
mitted to gaze in anticipation; and it affords a 
cheering resting place for the eye, when placed 
in contrast with the terrific waste of mind whicli 
has been the consequence of war. 

Do I seem to any to be indulging in dreams 
when I say that most assuredly such a bright 


| its moorings and sent it off on a voyage of dis- 
jcovery. ‘I'he whole island was covered with such 
| plants as are seen about Irondequiot Bay, and 


had much such an appearance. It was sufficient- 
ly firm to bear up a man—as Dr. Beardsley 


| stepped on shore and took possession in behalf of 


Uncle Sam. ‘The island was not wholly unin- 
habited, as several small birds were seen. The 
highest points of this novel island were about 
five feet above the surface of the water, and 


period will come? But do they doubt that the|the plants stood firm and erect, vigorous and 
Bible predicts unequivocally a period of univer- | healthy. 


sal peace, and the prevalence of general, if not 
universal benevolence? In such a state, why 
will not the vast treasures that have been wasted 
upon the destruction of men be consecrated to 
the diffusion of knowledge and religion through 
all-the earth ?—objects that claim the first regard 
of every benevolent heart. Assuredly this vision 
is not imagination ; and it looms up in the future, 
—and I would fondly hope not in the distant 
future,—a bright star of hope for this abused 
and down-trodden world. The little which has 
hitherto been contributed to raise man out of the 
slough of ignorance and sin has accomplished a 


great deal. What splendid results, then, will be 


witnessed when ample means shall be placed 


within the reach of every human being for the 


highest attainments in knowledge and holiness. 
—- Hitchcock. 


AN ISLAND AFLOAT. 


We learn from the Wayne Democratic Press 
that, a few days since, a large object was seen on 
Lake Ontario, in a northwesterly direction from 
Pultneyville, gently floating to the eastward. It 


excited considerable curiosity, as it appeared un- 
like anything ever seen on the lake before. As 
all had a desire to know more about it, several 
young men, in boats, started in pursuit, and, 
after a sturdy pull with the oars, it was at last 


overhauled, some five miles from shore. It was | 
steadily wending its way down the lake, impelled | 


by the current at the rate of three miles an hour, 


and when overtaken presented to the astonished | 
beholders a no less novel spectacle than an island | 


covered with luxuriant vegetation! It was about 
five rods in length and nearly of equal breadth, 
and had probably been formed in some quiet 
nook of a river or bay, upon some timber or 
brush that had become stationary under the sur- 
face of the water, till an admixture of earthy and 
vegetable matter had accumulated, sufficient 
to nourish vegetation, such as is peculiar to 
swampy locations. These had grown and fallen 
through a long succession of years, until the 
whole had become matted together by roots and 
fibres so as to give the whole mass a firmness 
and tenacity sufficient to resist the waves, and a 


From the N. Y. Tribune. 


THE MAMMOTH TREES OF CALIFORNIA. 


Mariposa County, Cal., May 14, 1858 


I am in the midst of the Mammoth Grove of 
| Mariposa. On all sides of me are numerous 
| giants of the forest, varying from 20 to 34 feet 
\in diameter, and from 279 to 325 feet high. 
| Sublime sight! ach tree fills me with wonder 
as Llook at it. A glance at one of these im- 
mense trunks conveys a new idea of the magni- 
fivence of nature. ‘The trees are so high that 
you must look twice before you can see the tops, 
jand then you cannot comprehend how high they 
are until you have looked at them from many 
points of view, and compared them with the 
little pines in the vicinity, which do not exceed 
10 feet in diameter and 2U0 feet in height. No 
words, no exclamations, no figures, no descrip- 
tion can convey to a person who has not seen 
these mammoths the vivid impression of their 
sublime grandeur, which fills and overwhelms 
the mind of the beholder. but the idea, in its 
full force, remains in the mind only while the 
eyes are fixed upon the trees. 

fhe spire of Trinity Church, which is the 
highest artificial structure in the United States, 
and famed as such, and therefore an object of 
great curiosity, which towers up far above the 
remainder of New-York, is but 284 feet high, 
and would be entirely lost to view if put down 
with its church in this grove. 

The grove is about half a mile wide and three- 
quarters of a mile long, and it contaius 427 stand- 
ing trees, which, in regard to diameter, may be 
classed as follows : 

1 tree 
2 trees . : 
13 trees from . 





34 feet in diameter. 
33 feet in diameter. 
, 25 to 33 feet in diameter. 
36 trees from . 20 to 25 feet in diameter 
82 trees from . 15 to 20 feet in diameter. 
Total, 34 trees above 15 feet in diameter. 
Remaining, 293 under 15 feet in diameter. 

One tree has fallen, and a considerable por- 
tion of it has been burned, but I think it was 
nearly 40 feet in diameter and 400 feet long. 

The mammoth tree is an evergreen, cone-bearing 





specific gravity that enabled it to float. The late | tree, akin to the botanical genus called cupressus 


rains increasing the volume of water where it 
formed, elevated it from its bed, broke it from 


| Copress) by Linneus. In 1853, the mammoth 
trees first came to the notice of botanists, Some 
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of the leaves and cones were sent to American 
botanists at New-York, but were lost by accident ; 
while later samples sent to England were placed 
in the possession of Lindley, and he declared the 
tree to be of a new genus, and named it the Wel- 
lingtonia Gigantea. Some American botanists 
were very indignant at this theft, and called the 
tree the Washingtonia Gigantea ; but Endlicher 
says the tree is evidently of the same genus with 
the redwood, and therefore the generic name 
given to that tree before the discovery of the big 
trees must be retained, according to the well- 
established principles of botanic nomenclature. 
He calls the tree the Sequoia Gigantea, while 
the redwood is the Sequoia Sempervirens. I 
understand that botanists generally consider End- 
licher to be in the right. To an ordinary ob- 
server the redwood and the mammoth tree ap- 
pear to be of the same species ; for they bear so 
great a similarity to each other that neither the 
artist who paints their likenesses, nor the joiner 
who works in their wood, can distinguish be- 
tween them, except by the occasional greater 
size of the mammoth. 

The Sequoia Gigantea is found only on the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains in California, at a 
height of about 4,500 feet above the level of the 
sea. It exists only in small groves, five of 
which are known—three in this county, one in 
Jalaveras, and one in Tuolumne. These three 
counties lie adjoining to each other; and the five 
groves are all between 37° 40’ and 38° 15’ of 
south latitude. This grove in which I now am 
is the largest, and there are two other groves 
within a mile of here, one containing 86 trees, 
and the other with 35 trees. The Tuolumne 
grove was discovered only a few days ago. It 
contains 10 trees, one or two of which are said 
to be 32 feet in diameter. 

The Calaveras mammoth grove, to which I 
made a flying visit on my way hither, lies north- 
west from here, 50 miles distant in a straight 
line, but considerably further by the travelled 
roads. This was the first discovered of the 
mammoth groves, is the most noted, and attracts 
the greatest number of visitors. It was first 
known to the whites when found by some hun- 
ters in 1850, but the public attention was not 
called to the place until 1854, when one of the 
largest trees was cut down, and the bark strip 
ped from another to a distance of 116 feet from 
the ground. The tree which was felled was 92 
feet in circumference and 300 feet high, and five 
men worked at it 22 days cutting through it 
with large augers. On the stump, which has 
been smoothed off, there have been dancing-par- 
ties and theatre performances, and now there is 
a printing office, from which The Big-Tree Bul- 
Jetin is issued. The tree which was stripped of 
its bark, continued green and flourishing for two 
years and a half, and did not begin to die until 
after a very hard frost in the winter of 1856-57. 
The bark, with some of the wood of the felled 
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tree, is now in the English Crystal Palace. 
There are in this grove ten trees 30 feet in dia- 
meter, and 82 between 15 and 30 feet; thus 
making 91 over 15 feet through, while there are 
134 of the same size in the large grove of Mari- 
posa. The latter grove has the superiority in 
the number of its trees and the beauty of loca- 
tion, and also in having other grand scenery in 
the vicinity ; but the general impression among 
those who have seen both groves, is that Cala- 
veras has the largest and tallest trees. I have 
adopted the measurements made by others, which 
may be incorrect, but I think the general im- 
pression right. One of the Calaveras trees which 
is down must have been 450 feet high and near- 
ly 40 feet in diameter at the butt. The Cala- 
veras grove is in a little basin about two miles in 
diameter, but the 92 large trees are close to- 
gether, those furthest from the center of the 
group being scarcely more than 600 yards apart. 

The Mariposa grove was discovered a year or 
more ago, and the smaller ones near it were dis- 
covered last Autumn. We are here in latitude 
37° 45’ N., and longitude 119° 50’ W., and the 
Calaveras grove is in latitude 38° 16% und long- 
itude 120° 14°. 

Many interesting ideas are suggested by the 
consideration of the age of these trees. The 
rings of the felled tree were counted, and its 
age variously estimated, according to the dif- 
ferent ways of counting, at from 1,900 to 3,000 
years. Probably its age was not less than 2,000 
years. It sprouted while Rome was in its glory. 
It is older than any kingdom, language or creed 
of Europe or America. It was a large tree be- 
fore the foundation of the Christian Church, and 
was fifteen hundred years old before the period 
of modern civilization began. Many of the 
trees in all the groves are burned at the foot, 
and some of them have been burned through so 
as to stand on three legs. One of these in the 
Calaveras grove, called “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’’ 
has a space under it morethan a dozen feet square. 
The largest trees seem to end abruptly at the top, 
having been broken off by the snow, which often 
falls to a great depth here. The trees in some 
places grow very near together; in others they 
are comparatively far apart, and occasionally two 
or three will be seen which are united near the 
ground, although they may have sprouted ata 
distance of ten or fifteen feet from each other. 

The Sequoia gigantea grows in a deep and 
fertile soil, and is always surrounded by a dense 
growth of other evergreens, such as various 
species of pine, fir, spruce and Californian cedar. 
The scenery in these forests is beautiful. The 
trees grow very close together, and the trunks, 
usually from a foot to two feet in diameter, rise 
in perfect perpendicularity, and without percep- 
tible diminution of size, more than a hundred 
feet without a limb, and while all is perfect still- 
ness and rest, and shadow on the ground, the 
traveller, looking up to where the sunbeams 
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break through the dense foliage here and there, 
can see the flexible tops swinging from side to 
side in the roaring mountain breeze. The ground 
being never visited by the sun is always moist, 
and produces a luxuriant and beautiful little 
undergrowth of mosses, flowers and berries. 

The Sequoia Gigantea has been planted in 
England, and it is said that the young trees are 
now three or four feet high and are growing 
briskly, near the level of the sea. Iam not 
aware that any other cultivated specimens are 
growing in any place. 

This grove is two anda half days, and the 
Calaveras grove one and a half from San Fran- 
cisco, and the two are 75 miles from each other 
by the ordinary travelled route. Both groves 
have much grand and beautiful scenery in their 
vicinity. Here we are but twenty miles from 
the great Yo-Semite Valley, and the Calaveras 
grove is within a few miles of a great cave. 
From San Francisco the route to both groves is 
thfough Stockton, to which there is a daily 
steamer, and thence there is a stage to within 
15 miles of the Calaveras grove, and within 25 
miles of this grove. The remaining 15 or 25 
miles are usually made on mules. To-morrow I 
go to the Yo-Semite. E. 8. H. 


shaft was suspended for atime, and the mine 
was worked for coal; but in 1857 it was deter- 
mined to sink the shaft to the Black Mine, a 
further depth of 2163 yards. Operations pro- 
ceeded steadily in the face of many difficulties 
and discouraging predictions; but the enter- 
prise was successfully completed last week by the 
workmen winning the Black Mine, a fine seam 
of coal 4 feet 83 inches thick, and calculated to 
last thirty years, at 400 tons per day. In sink- 
ing the shaft, twenty-two workable seams of coal 
were passed through, as well as eight other seams, 
varying from 1 to 6 feet thick, and in the aggre- 
gate 105 feet in thickness. The shaft is gener- 
ally 12 feet 6 inches in diameter, but near the 
bottom it expands to a diameter of 19 feet 2 
inches. It is lined with bricks 9 inches thick, 
with strong rings of stone at intervals of eight 
yards. At the bottom of the shaft there is an 
incline nearly half a mile long. The pit is fitted 
with very powerful machinery. Another shaft 
of the same depth as this just described, is now 
being sunk as an air draft. Three lives have 
been lost during the progress of the work, but 
no other casualties have occurred.” 






























A DOUBTING HEART. 


Where are the swallows fled? 
Frozen and dead, 
Perchance upon some bleak and stormy shore. 
O doubting heart! 
Far over purple seas, 
They wait, in sunny ease, 
The balmy southern breeze, 
To bring them to their northern home once more. 


THE DEEPEST COAL PIT IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


The difficulties which are met and overcome 
by mining engineers, in shaft sinking, stand out 
in alto-relievo in the subjoined description of a 
deep English coal-pit, which we copy from the 
London Journal of Gas Lighting, of August 3d: 

‘The deepest coal pit in Great Britain, and 
probably in the world, has, after twelve years’ 
labor, during which some important mining prob- 
lems have been solved, just been completed and 
opened at Dukinfield, Cheshire. The shaft of 
this extraordinary pit is 6863 yards deep, and 
the sinking of it has cost nearly £100,000. The 
undertaking was commenced in 1847, by Mr. 
Francis Dukinfield Palmer Astley, of Tilefoot, 
Cumberland, who is lord of the manor of Dukin- 
field, a township of 1263 acres in extent, and 
containing valuable beds of coal. By Septem- 
ber, 1848, the shaft of the pit had been sunk 
220 yards, when the works were stopped by the 
tapping of a copious spring of water, which 
rendered it necessary to put in pumps and drive 
a tunnel 80 yards long. In about fourteen 
months this work was completed, and 43 yards 
added to the depth of the pit. Shortly after- 

wards another spring was encountered, which 


Why must the flowers die? 
Prisoned they lie 
In the cold tomb, heedless of tears or rain. 
O doubting heart! 
They only sleep below 
The soft white ermine snow, 
While winter winds shall blow, 
To breathe and smile upon yon soon again. 


The sun has bid its rays 
These many days ; 
Will dreary hours never leave the earth ? 
O doubting heart! 
The stormy clouds on high 
Veil the same sunny sky 
That soon (for spring is nigh) 
Shall wake the summer into golden mirth. 


Fair hope is dead, and light 
Is quenched in night. 
What sound can break the silence of despair? 
O doubting heart ! 
The sky is overcast, 
Yet stars shall rise at last, 


stopped the works three months. At the end of Brighter for darkness past, 
five years from the commencement a depth of | 424 angels’ silver voices stir the air. P 
476 yards had been attained, the last 163 yards a 





having occupied twenty-nine months in conse- 
quence of the difficulties which had to be over-| It is too common an error, to invert the or- 
come, the rock pierced through being very hard, | der of things, by making an end of that which 
and another tunnel 400 yards long having had| is a means, and a means of that which is an end. 
to be made. At this point the sinking of the! —Penn. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forgien INTELLIGENCE.—Liverpool dates to the 20th 
ult. have been received. 

Great Britain.—The government intended to send 
to the Frazer river region, or British Columbia, as it 
is now proposed to call it, a corps of engineers to con- 
struct roads and bridges, to build warehouses for 
receiving gold, and to organize a regular military 
force. 

The copper mines of Australia were said to be prov- 
ing very rich. Gold to the value of 900 pounds ster- 
ling was known to be on the way to England., A 
memorial to the Colonial Office, urging the conveying 
of the Australian mails by the Panama route, was in 
circulation, and was receiving the signatures of the 
leading commercial houses. 

he Queen was travelling in Germany. 


IrELAND.—Riots had occurred at Kilkenny, in con- 
“Sequence of opposition, by the harvest laborers, to va- 
rious agricultural machines ; but tranquillity had been 
restored. 

Spain.— Fresh negotiations for the settlement of the 
dispute with Mexico were to be commenced. The yel- 
low fever was said to have appeared in some parts of 
the country. The Queen was absent from the capital, 
and it was expected that on her return the Cortes 
would be dissolved, and that the state of siege would 
be raised in the provinces where it existed. 


Francg.—The state of commercial affairs was un- 
satisfactory. The Emperor was making a tour in 
Brittany. 

Prussia.—-The King’s health continued poor, and 
it was reported that he was about to abdicate. 

Turkey.—A panic was said to prevail at Constan- 
tinople, Christians and Mohammedans being mutually 
in fear of each other. A plot for the massacre of all 
the Christians had been discovered at Smyrna. Those 
who were found guilty of connection with this plot 
had been sent to Constantinople. The Sultan, in 
order to show his confidence, had gone on a visit to 
Smyrna. 

A British steamer bombarded the town of Jeddah 
five days, on account of the delay of the Turkish au- 
thorities in granting reparation for the recent mas- 
sacre of Christians there. Ismail Pasha then arrived, 
empowered to act on behalf of the Turkish govern- 
ment, and some of those concerned in the massacre 
were executed, others sent to Constantinople. 

It was stated that the Montenegrins had attackea 
the town of Kolaschin, and killed nearly 1000 of the 
inhabitants, who, confiding in the armistice, were 
unarmed. The women and children were carried 
away captive. 

Inpia.—The rebels had withdrawn from Jugdepore 
on the approach of a British force. The whole coun- 
try was becoming more settled, but 30,000 rebels were 
still in the field. 

Cuina.—The first news dispatch by the Atlantic 
Telegraph, dated the 25th ult., announces the recep- 
tion of advices from China, stating that a treaty of 
peace had been concluded with China by the French 
and English Plenipotentiaries. 
treaty, the empire is to be opened to the trade of all 
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to. The regulations respecting the duties on imports 
and exports are liberal. 

LiseriaA.—It is stated that Portugal is about to ac- 
knowledge the independence of this republic, and to 
make a treaty of amity and commerce with it. This 
will make the ninth nation which has recognized Li- 
beria; but the United States still declines doing so. 

Sour AmERica.—A project has been submitted to 
the Congress of Chili for the establishment of towing 
steamers through the Straits of Magellan, a route 
which would shorten the voyage from Chili to Europe 
and North America upwards of 1500 miles. The 
government intends to promote emigration from 
Kurope to the svuthern part of its own territory, 
principally, it is said, with a hope of driving the 
Arauco Indians from the frontier by an influx of 
civilized settlers. 

Bolivia appears to be, at present, in a state of in- 
ternal tranquillity. 

CenTRaL AmericA.—The new U. S. Minister to 
Guatemala has been received in a friendly manner by 
the President of that republic. The President of Sal- 
vador has issued a decree, removing the seat of gov- 
ernment from Cojutepeque to the old city of San Sal- 
vador until the new city can be sufficiently repaired 
from the earthquake of 1854, to be fitted for it. 

British AMERICcA.—A party of whites passimg up 
Frazer river were recently attacked by the Indiaus, 
eight men and one woman killed, and a woman made 
prisoner. Fears were entertained that this difficulty 
might lead to a serious Indian war. 


Domestic.—Accounts from California are to the 5th 
ult. The first mail from Salt Lake to Placerville under 
the new overland mail contract reached the latter 
place on the 21st of 7th month, and the first mail for 
Missouri by the same route started thence on the 24th. 
Although only one day’s notice was given at Sacra- 
mento Vity, 50U letters were sent from that city and 
vicinity. The mail was expected to reach St. Louis 
about the Istinst. Some of the colored people of 
San Francisco propose emigrating to New Granada, 
and have entered into correspondence with one of the 
officials there, who invites them to do so, assuring 
them of equal political and social rights with the 
whites. A body of 75 Chinese miners have been 
driven from their claims on the Sacramento, and their 
mining utensils destroyed, on the pretence that the 
laws of the district prohibit Chinese from working 
there. Hostilities with the Indians have broken out 
in Humboldt County. 

The State government of Oregon was fully organized 
ou the 8th of 7th month, when John Whitaker, the 
Governor elect, was inaugurated. The officers of the 
territorial government appear to have made no objec- 
tion to surrendering their offices. 

The Board of Election Commissioners in Kansas. 

constituted by ‘ English’s bill,” has issued a procla- 
| mation, declaring the proposition rejected by a ma- 
| jority of 9,512 in atotal vote of 13,088. No fraudu- 
lent votes were reported, but a few precincts were re- 
jected on account of informalities. 

The U. 8. brig Dolphin captured on the 2lst ult., 
ff the coast of Cuba, the brig Echo of Baltimore, 
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nations, the Christian religion is to be allowed, and| With 300 slaves on board, from Africa. The vessel 
diplomatic agents of all nations are to be admitted. ; W@5 taken into Charleston, where the government 
France and England are to be indemnified for the ex- | directed the slaves to be taken gare of, with a view ot 
penses of the war. making arrangements to restore them to their own 
Siam.—A treaty has been concluded between the| Country. Several of them bfvt died since the cap- 
government of the United States and Siami, by which | ture of the vessel, in consequence of its filthy conui- 
American citizens are permitted to trade freely in all| tion. By the laws of the United States, the vessel is 
the sea-ports of that country, but may reside perma. | forfeited, and the crew guilty of piracy. 
nently only at Bangkok. They are allowed the free} The number of deaths from yellow fever in New 
exercise of their religion when visiting or residing at | Orleans, during the week ending with the 29th ult. 
Siam, and permitted to build places of worship in | Was 402, being an increase of 92 over the preceding 
such places as the Siamese authorities may consent | Week. 
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